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in Bulgaria as in Bosnia, into the arms of the Turks,
who seemed to the persecuted heretics more generous
than their Christian oppressors. Morally, Bulgaria
was slowly but surely undermined by its intercourse
with the Byzantine Empire. The nobles and the
priesthood were most affected by this sinister influ-
ence, and it is noticeable that in the old as in the
new Bulgaria the ablest men have usually sprung
from the virgin soil of the peasantry. Now and
again a great ruler, a Simeon, a Samuel, or an
Asen II., raised the Bulgarian state to a command-
ing position. But the power of these princes died
with them, and their empire soon dwindled away.

The social condition of the people under the rule
of the Czars was much the same as in other parts
of Europe during the Middle Ages. When the Czar
made a progress through his land, nobles and monks,
townsmen and peasants had to accompany him and
provide food and lodging for him and his own retinue
at their own expense. This prisdica, as it was called,
became a grievous burden, and it was not the only
one which the peasantry were forced to bear. The
Czar's subjects were obliged to work on his estates,
look after his vineyards, and reap his crops. Only
the dependents of the monasteries were exempt from
this forced labour. In the towns the burghers had to
build the castle and guard the gaol; in the country
the peasant was a serf, who was permitted to hold
land and money of his own, but could not quit his
property if he would. It was hoped that in this way
the depopulation, caused by the constant wars, might
be checked. Then, as now, agriculture was the